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followers as merely milestones on the road to a desired
republic.
If there is really to be race unity in South Africa [remarked a Nationalist
spokesman] we must ultimately be entirely free from the British Empire.
I know it will be foolish to try to secede unless our English-speaking citizens
concur in that respect, but inasmuch as true racial peace anyhow depends
on it, I think that just as [they] have gradually reached to this position of
acknowledging the sovereign independence of South Africa, they will also
ultimately agree with us, and gradually come to the idea that a republic
is the best form of government for South Africa.11
To this new nationalist agitation the most reasoned
argument in Parliament and before the public came from
the tireless campaigner for racial conciliation, Jan Smuts.
"I have fought my battle," he said, *'and I have made
peace." This personal experience he wished to translate
into the experience of the whole Afrikander people. He
had long enjoined his compatriots "not to mope over the
past." Social peace and the development of a civilized
South Africa required rejection of the republican ideal for
two reasons: first, the people of British extraction did not
want it, and were not likely to want it in the future. To
set it as the goal of a political party was merely to sustain
racial irritations and divide South Africa. Secondly,
membership in the Empire involved no restraint on the
genuine liberties of the Union, but on the contrary enlarged
these liberties by providing valuable bonds with other
democratic communities to ensure world order. The practical
statesman whose Weltanschauung is that of Holism saw in
the Empire a value repudiated by the national particularists.
To him it was "the only successful experiment in inter-
national government that has ever been made," from which
South Africa must not at her peril separate herself. His
faith in the ultimate union of the two peoples he shared
with Botha in 1910: "Just as the English and the Scots
came together, so shall we."
In addition to the Nationalists who rejected fusion in
1934, some English-speaking members of the South African
**Debates of the House of Assembly, 1934, 2099. The speaker was J. G. Stry-
docn in the debate on the Status Bill.